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ANNA HYATT HUNTINGTON was born in 
Cambridge, Mass., 1876; daughter of Alpheus 
Hyatt, eminent palaeontologist and pupil of Louis 
Agassiz. She studied with H. H. Kitson in 
Boston; MacNeil and Borglum in New York. 
Member : National Sculpture Society, 1905; Na¬ 
tional Academy of Design, 1923; Institute of Arts 
and Letters; American Academy of Arts and Let¬ 
ters; Corresponding Member, Spanish Academy of 
San Fernando; Chevalier Legion of Honor, France, 
1922; Citizen of Blois, 1922; Grand Cross of Al¬ 
fonso XII, 1929; Officer of Legion of Honor, 1933. 
Axoards: Honorable Mention, Paris Salon, 1910; 
Silver Medal, San Francisco Exposition, 1915; 
Purple Rosette, French Government, 1915; Gold 
Medal, Plastic Club, 1916; Rodin Gold Medal, 
Philadelphia, 1917; Saltus Medal, National Acad¬ 
emy of Design, 1920, 1922; Julia Shaw Memorial 
Prize, 1928; Medal of Distinction, American Acad¬ 
emy of Arts and Letters, 1930; Certificate of 
Honor (for “El Cid”) San Diego, Calif., 1933; 
George D. Widener Memorial Medal, Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, 1937. Work: Lions 
erected at Dayton, O., New York City, Newport 
News, Va.; “Joan of Arc” Blois, France, New 
York City, Gloucester, Mass., San Francisco; wall 
figure of Joan of Arc at Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine; “El Cid” Seville, Spain, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, New York City, San Diego and San 
Francisco, Calif.; “Diana” New Orleans, Austin, 
Tex., Cambridge, Mass., Brookgreen, S. C., San 
Diego, Calif., Blois, France; “Youth” Brookgreen, 
S. C.; flagpoles, New York City; represented by 
small bronzes in the Metropolitan, Carnegie, Cleve¬ 
land, San Francisco, San Diego, Luxembourg and 
Edinburgh Museums. 
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FOREWORD 


By ROYAL CORTISSOZ 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 

T hese famous lines from one of the most mag¬ 
ical of the poems of William Blake embody a 
challenge to the sculptor who occupies himself with 
the portrayal of animals. They point to an artistic 
problem of peculiar difficulty. For the animal, 
especially the wild animal, is so much more than a 
ponderable subject for the observation of the real¬ 
ist. It is at once a thing of anatomy and a thing 
of mystery. We say of an accomplished animalier 
that he has interpreted the ‘‘character” of a great 
beast. We mean by that much more than his accu¬ 
racy in representing the form and movement of the 
model. We are conscious, when he succeeds, not 
only of the efficacy of “hand or eye” but of the 
depth of his imaginative insight. It is only when 
he has that resource, as a master like Barye had it, 
when naturalistic skill is tinctured by instinctive 
sympathy, that his work carries conviction. Mrs. 
Huntington has in her art this dual power. Her 
animals “come alive” in their quiddity. They do so 
because they are not snapshots but works of art, 






because they speak not only of fidelity to nature 
but of artistic divination. 

It was once remarked by a distinguished sculptor 
that any facile craftsman could produce a bust that 
looked like the sitter but that it took an artist to 
give the portrait expression. Mrs. Huntington’s 
sculptures are nothing if not expressive and this is 
the more striking when one considers her range, 
that she can turn with understanding from the lion 
and the jaguar to the horse and the sheep, from 
the tiger and the elephant to the goat and the pig. 
She gets botli the masses, the extremities, the con¬ 
tours, that can be touched and measured, and the 
elusive elements that mark an animal off from its 
fellows. I have been told by an expert that the 
“points” of a horse proclaim an individuality as 
recognizable as that of a man and that each crea¬ 
ture in a flock of sheep has its distinctive traits. 
Amongst these recondite things, imperceptible to 
the layman, Mrs. Huntington moves with authority, 
daring to frame the “fearful symmetry” of her 
baffling types. And, I repeat, it is not simply be¬ 
cause she “knows animals” in the familiar phrase 
but because she knows them as only an artist can. 

This circumstance is manifest at once in the per¬ 
suasiveness of her impressions, in their broad and 
positively atmospheric truth, and in the quality of 
design which she has always assiduously cultivated. 
A bronze of hers is modelled to be seen from more 





than one point of view; you can walk around it 
and steadily find the unity of which you are aware 
when you walk around an animal. Long study and 
experience have fortified her natural aptitude in 
this regard and one would hardly have expected 
that after years of saturation in the analysis of 
animals she would have adjusted herself with ease 
to the handling of human motives. From the nine¬ 
ties, when she embarked upon her career, she 
seemed absorbed in animals and in animals alone. 
Then, in 1909, she began work on a great human 
theme, Joan of Arc. One fact in particular has 
always interested me about her development of that 
noted monument. She started her studies for it in 
Paris, under the possibly distracting shadows of 
what Dubois and Fremiet had done before her in 
the same field. It must have been hard to avoid 
emulation of the superb mediaevalism of the 
former, the gaillard picturesqueness of the latter. 
But the equestrian statute that emerged from un¬ 
der her hands triumphs by virtue of the originality 
which accents its dignity and its grace. It is the 
same with that other equestrian piece of hers, the 
Cid, in which a kind of powerful bravura is substi¬ 
tuted for the spare, delicate lines of the Joan of 
Arc. In both works of art she remains herself. 
There, I think, is one of her finest achievements— 
to have added a decisively personal note to sculp¬ 
ture in the United States. 



Diana 

Awarded Saltus Gold Medal, 1922 










CATALOGUE 


1. Diana 

2. Joan of Arc 

3 . El Cid 

4. Youth 

5. The Centaur Cheiron 

6. A Female Centaur 

7. Bear Group 

8. White Horses of the Sea 

9. Fawns Playing 
*10. Greyhounds Playing 

11. Echo Lying Down 

12. Echo Startled 

13 . Tiger About to Spring 

14. Crouching Tiger 

15. Yawning Tiger 

16. Elephants Fighting 

17. Speedy, An Old Greyhound Courser 

18. Red Stags Fighting 

19. Peacocks Fighting 

20. Cranes Rising 

21. Jaguar Eating 

♦Awarded George D. Widener Memorial Medal, Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, 1987 






22. Lion and Lioness 

23 . Three Marabou and Fish 
24 >. Fish Hawk 

25 . Angry Crane 

26 . Two Swans 

27 . Swan and Young 

28. Crane and Young 

29. Naples 

SO. Winter Noon 

31. Baby Centaur 

32. Fox and Goose 

33. Cranes Rising 

34 ). Monkey on a Stick 

35. Ring-Tails “Hymn of Hate” 

36. Echo With Old Shoe 

37. Rhesus Monkeys 

38. Huey Reaching for Food 

39. Swan Stretching Wing 

40. Sebasterpole Geese 

41. Nubian Goat 

42. Donkey Rolling 

43. Wild Boar 

44. Morning Toilet Ring-Tails 



45. Huey Cleaning His Coat 

46. Goats Fighting 

47. Fawn 

48. Book Ends Barbary Sheep 

49. Jersey Bull 

50. Winter 

51. Study of Echo 

52. Donkey Braying 

53. Colt Six Months 

54. Colt Ears Back 

55. Study of Horse 

56. Study of Horse 

57. Polar Bear 

58. Elephant Running 

59. Virginia Doe 

60. Ostrich 

61. Seals 

62. Goat Rearing 

63. Study of Swan 

64. Huey Asleep at Last 

65. Bear and Cub 

66. Lioness and Cub 

67. Rolling Bear 

68. Head of My Mother 

69. Zebra and Foal 


















































































































Speedy, An Old Greyhound Courser 








































































































Angry Crane 









































